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Soapbox 


| hen studying the world of finance, analysts split the 
5 sector into two main sections. Macroeoconomics 

į looks at how the economy works in the big picture—for 

» example the effects of running a budget surplus or a trade 
| deficit. It is this area that can be influenced by government 
« policy. Microeconomics involves how individual 

| enterprises or individuals allocate limited resources and 

« how these decisions affect 'supply and demand’. The 

ll same principles apply in the study of how human activities 
" affect the planet. 

l 

"| thought | might invent terms such as macroecology and 

ll microecology to describe these effects, but | note that 
"others have already been utilising these words. After 

ll many decades of scientific debate, it is now clear that 

‘ global warming is occurring. This issue is clearly a 

l macroecological problem. It has the potential to 

” profoundly affect all levels of life on the planet and the 
solutions to the problems posed must be tackled at a 

I political level where legislation and economic incentives 

„ can make inroads into reducing the levels of greenhouse 

y gas emissions. On a recent news program, | noted a 

. political leader from a third world country noting that 

| demand for renewable fuels to curb emissions was 

. leading to massive increases in fuel crops such as canola. 
y At the same time, increasing populations required 

» increased food production. His solution was to open up 
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new land areas. This meant destruction of forested areas «= 
and over-use of marginal lands. I 


On a local level, there is increased developmental I 
pressure on our remaining natural habitat. It may be a j 
plan to install a bicycle track through the primary sand I 
dune at Thirteenth Beach or the urbanisation of the areas " 
south of Geelong along the Armstrong Creek area to 
accommodate future population growth, but these issues 
are microenvironmental. The Geelong Field Naturalists | 
Club can work to influence environmental outcomes at all 
levels. On the macro scale, we can lend our call to 
influence political decisions. Victoria Naturally, an alliance 
of eight environment groups led by the Victorian National 
Parks Association, has been created to tackle the growing 
biodiversity crisis. Bodies such as this can affect genuine 
change. On the microecological scale, we can be the 
custodians of the local environment, through development , 
of an in-depth knowledge of our regional habitat. This | 
would involve the study of the natural history information 
and also field study. | 


Our task is to become actively involved. Tobe aGFNC | 
member is to take up the challenge of becoming better n 
informed, by attending meetings and excursions, and also | 
actively seeking to influence the development of policies 

that will benefit the environment. It is a vitally important l 
challenge. " 


...Chris Pitfield will talk about 'Biodiversity conservation within the Corangamite Region—lessons learnt’. 
Chris, who was a junior member of our club, has resigned his position with the CCMA and has accepted a position 
within DSE as a Senior Policy Officer within the Biodiversity and Ecosystems Branch. We wish him well in his new 


position. 


At the July meeting... 


...Frank Baker will talk about Astronomy. 


2007/08 GFNC MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS NOW DUE 


Unfinancial members are reminded that subscriptions for the 2007/08 Club year were due on 1st April. Could those 
members who have not yet renewed their membership please do so as soon as possible. You need to renew before 
the end of June to ensure that you are not suspended from the Club mailing list in July. 


The club's subscription rates are listed on the orange coloured Renewal Notice that was enclosed with the April issue 
of the Geelong Naturalist. Please forward your payment to Hon. Treasurer, GFNC, PO Box 1047 Geelong 3220 
(cheques made payable to Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc.). 


GFNC website 


We welcome Richard Fossett from Forrest, Philip Johnson from Highton and 


corporate member, the Upper Barwon Landcare Network, which is based in Colac, 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, 
reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to 
the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they 
can be incorporated onto the site 
frequently. 


GFNC Web page: 
hittp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


qfnc@vicnet.net.au 


and visitors. 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general 
meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 
allow members to chat to other members 





to the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


The photo on the front cover, by 

Bob Winters, is of a Black-shouldered 
Kite taken at Skeleton Creek, Sanctuary 
Lakes. 


The photo on the back cover, by Rob 
Ganly, is of some of the 355 Galahs he 
spotted feeding on the Queens Park golf 
course on 19 May. 


Rambling on 


Winter waders tell us about the Arctic and 
the world 


Many Victorians go north for the winter to avoid the cold. 
It's a good strategy—many of our migratory waders do the 
same (but they go a bit further than Queensland). 
However, those of us forced to over-winter shouldn't 
abandon our visits to wetlands just because the biggest 
flocks of waders have gone. Winter wader-watching can 
be full of surprises. The weather needn't be a problem, as 
field naturalists know how to rug up. Wader numbers can 
be high after good breeding years, and, because the birds 
move around more in winter, you never know where they'll 
appear. | saw a flock of 170 Red Knots at Lake Victoria in 
July 2002—more than I'd ever seen together in summer. 
Winter Wader Counts also allow inexperienced wader- 
watchers to learn the ropes without being overwhelmed 
with thousands of birds. 


—_— 
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Field naturalists rugged up for watching waders in winter: Ton Schat, 
Laura Stenzler and Marilyn Hewish, Werribee Sewage Farm, June 
2006. 

Photo Dean Hewish. 


Most of us are aware that Curlew Sandpipers have been 
scarce in our region recently. The reasons for this reach 
back over several years and into the Arctic tundra half a 
world away, but some of the evidence for what has 
happened comes from Winter Wader Counts in Australia. 


Adult migratory waders leave us in late summer and 
autumn to make their annual return to the Arctic to breed. 
The birds left behind in winter are mainly young birds from 
the previous breeding season. They leave the Arctic after 
fledging (after the parents have already left!), migrate to 
their southern destination, and then stay for at least 18 
months (our summer, winter and summer) before returning 
north. In each Summer Wader Count, we obtain an 
estimate for the whole population of each species in our 
area. The count in the following winter, when the adults 
have left, gives us the number of young birds in that 
population. From this we can get an idea of the breeding 
success and conditions in the Arctic in the previous year. 
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Of course, it's never that simple. The young birds move 
around a lot in winter, and so we may not be looking at the 
same birds we saw in summer. Also, for the larger species 
such as godwits and Eastern Curlews, some young birds 
stay over in Australia into their second and even third 
years. However, even a rough estimate is valuable. 
Reassuringly, the results from counts correlate reasonably 
well with those from banding studies, in which the birds 
are caught and the young ones identified by differences in 
plumage and moult patterns. 


The Arctic connection can be taken a step further. In 1987, 
a study at Langebaan Lagoon in South Africa showed that 
over-wintering percentages of migratory waders rise and 
fall in a three-year cycle. This appears to be related toa 
cycle in the abundance of lemmings in the Arctic. When 
these small rodents are scarce, predators such as foxes 
switch to eating the eggs and young of waders, and 
breeding fails. When lemmings are abundant, waders 
prosper. These cycles can also be seen in Australia, 
although they don’t always strictly follow a three-year 
pattern. It would be interesting to know how often the 
cycles match up around the world. When we counted 
enormous numbers of Red Knots in winter 1986, counts 
were also high in Europe even though the two populations 
breed in different areas. 


Back to Curlew Sandpipers after a long diversion. Since 
the 1980s, our winter counts have moved up and down in 
the range 0—1307, with the peaks usually around 300—400 
birds. No-one worries about one or two low counts, but five 
consecutive counts under 100 from 2001—2005 (89, 36, 
34, 1, 39) made wader-watchers edgy. But we can relax 
for now. The birds seem to be on the way up again. Wader 
banders found that 2004 and 2005 were good breeding 
seasons, and our rising counts in 2006 support this. 


It still amazes me after 25 years of winter wader counting 
that the young birds I'm seeing have flown half way around 
the globe guided by instinct alone. | love the way numbers 
in our small area can reflect conditions at the top of the 
world, and as | count | imagine wader people throughout 
Australia and in other continents seeing the same picture 
and drawing the same conclusions. Join us for the next 
Winter Wader Count and experience it for yourself. 


Sources 

Wader Counts organised by the Australasian Wader Study 
Group. 

Banding studies by the Victorian Wader Study Group. 

Information kindly provided by Clive Minton. 

Hewish, M. (1987) 'Report on the winter 1986 Population 
Monitoring Count: a bumper year for Red Knots and 
Grey Plovers', The Stilt 11, 18-22. 

Summers, R.W., and L.G. Underhill (1987) ‘Factors 
relating to breeding production of Brent Geese 
Branta b. bernica and waders (Charadrii) on the 
Taimyr Peninsula', Bird Study 34, 161-171. 

Underhill, L.G. (1987) 'Waders (charadrii) and other 
waterbirds at Langebaan Lagoon, South Africa, 
1975-86' Ostrich 58,145-155. 
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Velvet Daisy-bush: Population surveys 
in the Brisbane Ranges National Park, 8 April 2007 


he Anakie wildfire of January 2006 burnt a large portion 

of the Brisbane Ranges National Park, including two of 
the largest known populations of the threatened Velvet 
Daisy-bush, Olearia pannosa subsp. cardiophylla. 


The remarkable recovery of this species was surprisingly 
pleasing, although somewhat unexpected. Plants of the 
largest known population for the area, in the Anakie Gorge 
above Stony Creek, resprouted magnificently following the 
fire to create a mass of green foliage at ground level. 
Despite receiving below-average seasonal rainfall, the 
majority of the plants (possibly greater than 80%) went on 
to flower profusely the following spring. The visual mass of 
large, white daisy flowers made spotting by walkers along 
the gorge track easy—once hidden out of sight, the plants 
were now revealing their glory amid a sea of black ash. 


The Friends Group had previously surveyed Velvet Daisy- 
bush populations in and around the park, but this time 
around there existed an opportunity to conduct the surveys 
following a major bushfire. Four populations were surveyed 
on Sunday 8 April 2007, three along the Anakie Gorge 
walking track and one along Nelsons Track. We used the 
standard VROTPop forms provided by DSE. This way, the 
data will be fed back into the DSE system and add to the 
knowledge of the species across its range. 


The search for the Velvet Daisy-bush at the first site visited 
was unsuccessful, with no plants found where they were 
previously recorded in 2001. | felt immediate concern for 
some of the other known populations growing on exposed 
rocky slopes that were burnt, including the site we planned 
to visit after lunch. This first site was simply recorded as ‘no 
plants found’. 


The next site was a small population of five large plants just 
above the walking track. All the vital signs were positive, 
with all plants having flowered the previous spring. Alas, no 
new seedlings were visible. 


We then surveyed the largest of the known populations, 
being a more sheltered site in the depth of the gorge, with 
plants extending down to the water level of the creek. Such 
habitat appears to be atypical for this species, especially 
within the Brisbane Ranges district. The plants here were 
extremely healthy and even new seedlings were observed. 
An estimate of around 300 plants was made, although the 
rhizomatous growth of the species makes individual plant 
numbers hard to estimate. 


After lunch, those in the group with sufficient energy drove 
up to the top of Nelsons Track off Switch Road. We had a 
25 minute walk to the site, and being conscious of the time, 
it was only Roger Curtain, Peter Stokie and myself who 
forged ahead of the group to seek out the population. The 
GPS brought us to the spot where the plant closest to the 
track was recorded in 2001. We searched for five minutes 
with no luck, and then finally we moved further up onto the 
aréte of the rocky spur and found our first plant. After about 
30 minutes of searching, we located nearly 40 individual 
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plants and each was recorded with the GPS. Despite the 
intensity of the wildfire at this site, the population had 
survived, although a drastic reduction in the number of 
plants recorded previously; a count of 90 plants in 2001. 
The plants were much healthier than in 2001 and most had 
flowered. 


In all, a very successful monitoring experience, with some 
good data to now collate and send onto DSE. One 
interesting detail to ponder is the impressive health of all 
the plants; impressive because the plants before the wildfire 
were in a very poor state, having very few leaves, lots of 
dead material, and leaves heavily browsed by insects. The 
theory | propose is that the intense wildfire destroyed the 
insects that predate on the Velvet Daisy-bush leaves and 
the plant populations are sufficiently far enough away from 
unburnt habitat that the insects have not yet been able to 
recolonise the sites (with perhaps other site-conditions 
being needed for the insects also). Thus, the burnt Velvet 
Daisy-bush has had its burden-of-parasites lifted, albeit 
temporarily. 





Flowering plant of the single-specimen population along Galatea 
Mine Road, Anakie, within an outlying parcel of the Brisbane 
Ranges National Park. 


Photo: Chris Lindorff 


Reprinted with permission from Newsletter, Friends of the Brisbane 
Ranges, May 2007. 


The small mammals of South West Victoria 
Trevor Pescott, General Meeting May 1 2007 


revor Pescott is the leader of the Mammal Group of the 

Geelong Field Naturalists Club. He has organised many 
trapping surveys in the Geelong region and he has 
coordinated a mammal record scheme where people can 
report observations of mammals. For the purposes of this 
talk, Trevor defined a 'small mammal’ as one that could be 
held in one hand, thus excluding koalas, but including 
mammals to the size of a brushtail possum. The area 
selected for this talk included the Geelong-Otway area, the 
Bellarine Peninsula, the Brisbane Ranges and sections of the 
volcanic plains of the Western District. The range, habits and 
appearance of each of the mammals that have been recorded 
in the area were discussed. 


MARSUPIALS 


The Greater Glider 

This is the largest gliding possum and generally occurs in the 
north-east of Victoria. It has been recorded at Mt Doran, 

10 km from Elaine, which is on the edge of the selected 
region. 


The Tasmanian Pademelon 

This macropod is now extinct on the mainland, but it was 
recorded along the southern parts of Victoria when European 
settlement began. There are two specimens in the Melbourne 
Museum, one from Werribee in 1881 and one from 
Princetown sometime before 1915. 


The White-footed Rabbit-rat 
This pretty inhabitant of the woodlands of the Western District 
sadly became extinct before the 20th century. 


Swamp Antechinus 

The closest sightings are from Urquharts Bluff. It inhabits 
treeless heathlands with open ground cover and a canopy of 
banksias, dwarf sheoaks or teatree between 1—2 metres high. 
This small carnivorous marsupial lives on the ground and 
forages in surface soil and litter for small invertebrates. It also 
probably feeds on nestlings of small ground nesting birds and 
house mice. It has a pointy nose and long claws. Females 
have eight nipples and the 6-8 young are born after 30 days 
gestation (a long time for a small marsupial). Males die after 
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about one year, after the mating season. Few females breed 
a second time. 


Agile Antechinus 

As the name implies, this is an agile climber. It has been 
caught in traps attached over 1.5 metres up a tree trunk. It 
feeds on insects and probably takes small bird nestlings. It is 
found in woodlands throughout the Otways and Brisbane 
Ranges and also in coastal areas between Anglesea and 
Lorne. They sometimes enter people's houses. Like other 
antechinus, these marsupials have an extraordinary breeding 
cycle. During the breeding season in May/June, the males 
collect in communal nests and await the arrival of females. 
Extremely active and promiscuous mating sessions take 
place over a period of about three weeks. All males die by the 
end of this mating period due to a massive increase in 
hormone levels that destroys their immune systems. Studies 
have shown that females who mate with more than one male 
had a 70% breeding success rate compared to a 20% 
success rate for females artificially restricted to only one 
partner. Females raise the young over winter. 


Dusky Antechinus 

This species has very long claws which it uses to scratch 
small depressions in the soil and litter of the forest floor. It is 
strictly ground dwelling and is found mainly in the wet heaths 
and forest of the Otways. It feeds on invertebrates. 


Spot-tailed Quoll 

This carnivorous marsupial, the size of a domestic cat, was 
once common across southern Victoria, and there were still 
reports of sightings in the 1970s. It often raided chook sheds. 
They are now extremely rare, possibly extinct, in the district. 
The young are born in winter after a 21-day gestation. They 
are carried in the pouch until they become too large. Radio 
tracking shows that they range over several kilometres per 
night. 


Eastern Quoll 

This once-common species is extinct on the mainland, 
although it has been successfully bred in captivity at the Little 
River Earth Sanctuary. The last records were around Alvie in 
1958. A colony on the Yarra River near Melbourne existed 
until the late 1950s. A bounty of a halfoenny was given on the 
quoll in the earlier days, but its demise was probably due to a 
disease. There is potential to re-introduce this quoll, but the 
habitat has been disturbed and it is prey for foxes and cats. 


Brush-tailed Phascogale 

This carnivorous marsupial, about the size of a Ring-tailed 
Possum, has become more restricted in its range, but it is still 
plentiful in the Meredith-Sheoaks area as shown by recent 
trapping surveys and sightings. The animals have often been 
reported raiding chook sheds. A resident has reported groups 
emerging from a house roof in the evening and moving off 
into the bush. Another resident was entertained by the 
phascogales chasing moths outside a window. They mate in 
May/June and have a similar life cycle to the antechinus. 
Males die by July. Their large home range may encompass 


Continued on next page... 
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100 hectares. They rest during the day in a hollow home tree 
or similar hollow and move to new home trees often. 


Fat-tailed Dunnart 

Dunnarts were once known as Broad-footed Pouched-mice. 
This species was historically common in the unimproved 
grasslands of the Werribee plains, where the basalt rocks 
provided shelter and protection. They build a cup-shaped 
nest under a rock or tussock where up to six young are born. 
Males live to about 15 months and females for 18 months. 
They do not suffer the die-off of males that is found in the 
antechinus. 


White-footed Dunnart 

This small marsupial is found on the fringes of the Otways in 
forest with a dense, heathy understorey or in the coastal 
heathlands. It is very difficult to trap in conventional traps, so 
a pitfall trap system has to be employed. This dunnart has 
broad, white hind foot and a long nose. It feeds on 
invertebrates. 





White-footed Dunnart 


Common Dunnart 

This dunnart is rare in this region. It inhabits dry forests and 
woodlands. There was a thriving colony at Bannockburn, in 
an old tip that had pieces of galvanised iron, cans and other 
material where the dunnarts sheltered and bred. When the tip 
area was cleaned up, the dunnarts disappeared. 
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Southern Brown Bandicoot 

A few years ago, it was feared that these creatures were 
extinct in the region, but it is now known that they are 
reasonably common around Eumarella Scout camp. They 
probably range through the woody heathlands between 
Torquay and Anglesea. They existed on the Bellarine 
Peninsula until the late 1970s. The diet consists of 
invertebrates, seeds and underground fungi. The fungi form 
an important part of the diet of many ground dwelling 
marsupials. The droppings from the marsupials contain the 
fungi spores, so the fungi are spread by the animals. Females 
live up to 3.5 years and can produce several litters per year. 
A single female can produce up to 30 young. 


Long-nosed Bandicoot 

Little is Known about this animal. It has a low population 
density and it difficult to trap. Many specimens are as a result 
of road kills. This bandicoot was once common on the 
western plains. It feeds on fungi, plant material and 
invertebrates. The long ears can meet above the head when 
folded over. 


Eastern Barred Bandicoot 

This bandicoot is extinct in most of Victoria, with only a small 
population near Hamilton. It has been reintroduced near 
Skipton and in the Werribee Zoo grasslands. The population 
kept at Serendip was wiped out in the disastrous fires of 
1969. They feed extensively on earthworms and other 
invertebrates, plus onion grass tubers. They also eat the 
blackberries in Tasmania. Up to five young are born and 
weaned after five weeks. Several litters can be produced 
each year, allowing rapid population growth in favourable 
conditions where foxes and other predators are not present. 


Common Brushtail Possum 

Widespread throughout eastern Australia, but probably not 
present in the central Otways forests. It feeds on foliage or 
fruit, but may predate nestling birds. It has been introduced to 
New Zealand where it is a major pest, eating foliage and 
taking the nests of birds such as oystercatchers. One young 
iS produced per year. It remains in the pouch for five months 
and stays with the mother for a further four months. They live 
for up to eight years. 


Ringtail Possum 

This small possum is very common and widespread, including 
urban areas. It eats leaves, flowers and fruit. Two young are 
born during the winter. 


Eastern Pygmy Possum 

This tiny possum is an enigma. It is found in the heathy 
woodlands of the Otways. There are very few records—at 
Moggs Creek, at Gellibrand and at Pennyroyal. It is best 
trapped using a drift fence and a pitfall trap. They shelter in a 
hollow, stump, grasstree or old bird's nest. The females line a 
nest with green eucalypt leaves that act as an antiseptic. 
They move about a lot in search of the nectar, pollen, seeds 
and insects that make up their diet. They live up to four years 
and produce two or three litters of up to six young. 


Yellow-bellied Glider 

This large glider, about Brushtail Possum size, is common in 
the Otways. It feeds on the sap and gum of smooth-barked 
eucalypts and wattles by biting V-shaped cuts into the bark. 
They forage in family groups of up to six including a male and 
female plus their latest offspring. They make a substantial 
nest in a hollow tree. The male has scent glands that he uses 


to mark all others in the group with his scent At night, you 
may hear the loud, distinctive gurgling screeching call. 


Sugar Glider 

This delightful glider, about the size of a Ringtail Possum, is 
common in the Otways, You Yangs, Brisbane Ranges and 
around Murgeboluc. Wattle gum is an important food source, 
with Black Wattles preferred. It lives in social groups of about 
seven which may contain two males, two females and young. 
As the younger males mature, they are forced out of the 
group, which keeps the numbers stable. After the 1983 fires, 
a flourishing growth of Varnish Wattles attracted a large 
number of Sugar Gliders. Numbers have since declined as 
the wattles have died off. 


Feathertail Glider 

This tiny glider has cryptic habits and is rarely observed. It is 
quite acrobatic (as per its genus name Acrobates). It is the 
size of a House Mouse and has a long tail with feather-like 
hairs along each side. It occurs in the Otways, but little is 
known about its distribution. It occurs in social groups of up to 
40. The female mates directly after birth and the embryo has 
a delayed development until the pouch young become 
independent. They feed on insects, pollen, nectar, honeydew 
and sap. 


Long-nosed Potoroo 
This macropod inhabits sandy heathland in forest where the 
rainfall exceeds 760 mm per annum. They eat underground 
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Long-nosed Potoroo 


fungi, tubers and insects found in the forest litter. They are 
solitary animals with a range of about two hectares. 


RODENTS 


Water Rat 

This rodent is common along rivers, streams and bays in the 
region. It is now the only native rodent on the Bellarine 
Peninsula. It feeds on molluscs, fish, micro-invertebrates, 
young birds and crustaceans. They may enter the burrows of 
a platypus to predate upon the young. The Water Rat 
constructs a nest burrow in a river bank, where the young are 
born. They use a feeding table such as a rock, where the 
remains of meals can be seen. One boat owner, who kept his 
boat in Corio Bay, was surprised to find the partly eaten 
remains of many seahorses on the back of his boat. They had 
been left by Water Rats. 


Broad-toothed Rat 

This rodent is found in the very wet forests and coastal zones, 
such as Parker River, where the average rainfall is greater 
than 1000 mm per year. It is found in habitat with a dense 
ground cover of grasses, sedges and herbs. It feeds mainly 
upon plant stems. It lives to about three years and has up to 
two litters per year. It tends to be more docile than other rats 
and will huddle up if poked rather than attempt to bite. 
Distinctive traits include tufts of hair inside the ears and green 
droppings. 


House Mice 

This species is probably the most numerous Australian 
animal. They can be very destructive when they reach plague 
proportions and they probably also harm native birds by 
taking eggs and nestlings. 


Smoky Mouse 

There have been only four records of this mouse in the 
region. In 1933, a specimen at Olangolah was found to be a 
species new to science. In 1937 another observation was 
made at Olangolah, in 1980 at Parker River and the last 
sighting was in 1981 at Jamieson River. It eats seeds, 
berries, fungi and insects. It has lovely soft, grey fur. 


New Holland Mouse 

This mouse requires a burned heathland habitat. After the 
1983 fires, the numbers around Anglesea increased, but it 
then died out after the population burst. 





New Holland Mouse 


Continued on next page... 
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Bush Rat 

These rats are common in the Otways. They are probably 
omnivorous, feeding on insects, seeds, fruit, plant stems and 
vegetables grown on domestic gardens during spring and 
summer. In autumn and winter, they feed on fungi, including 
boletus species. 
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Bush Rat 


Swamp Rat 

This rat is common around Freshwater Creek, Torquay, the 
Otways and beyond. It constructs tunnel runways through the 
surface soil and vegetation. Piles of soil in the grass indicate 
where they have been digging. They inhabit swampy areas 
and feed on rhizomes, grasses and sedges. 


Brown Rat 

This rat was introduced with European settlement. It is found 
near the urban coastal areas of Geelong and the Bellarine 
Peninsula, often around port facilities and sewers. It is a good 
swimmer. The tail is shorter than that of a Black Rat. 


Black Rat 

This species was also introduced during European 
settlement. It is the most common rat, being found in urban 
areas, homes, woodlands and coastal scrub. It readily climbs 
trees. 


All photographs by Trevor Pescott 


Fostering community involvement in the Queenscliff Narrows 


he Narrows dune system links Queenscliff and Point 

Lonsdale and forms a barrier between the high energy 
waves of Port Phillip and the shallow, calm waters of Swan 
Bay. The Narrows contains the largest remnant of Coastal 
Moonah Woodland within the Borough of Queenscliff. 
Coastal Moonah Woodland Community is listed as a 
threatened community under Victoria's Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Act. 


The spread of environmental weeds and smothering of the 
woodland by wind-blown sand from a large blow-out at 
Dog's Beach, are the main conservation threats to the 
Narrows woodland. 


Primary recommendations outlined in The Narrows, 
Queenscliffe Vegetation Management Guidelines Report by 
Mark Trengove 2001 are to restore the integrity of the 
existing areas of Coastal Moonah Woodland through 
appropriate management works and increase the size of the 
Coastal Moonah Woodland through revegetation. 


Swan Bay Integrated Catchment Management Committee 
(SBICMC) will be facilitating a variety of community 
awareness activities in the Narrows dune system over the 
coming months. We seek to highlight the ecology, 
environmental significance and threats to biodiversity values 
of the Narrows Coastal Moonah Woodland and engage 
many sectors of the community in the appreciation and 
ongoing care of this special woodland. 


The Borough of Queenscliffe is currently undertaking 
erosion control and remedial track works at the blow-out 
through fencing, laying of matting over the blow-out and 
redefining the Lovers Walk Track. In the last week of June a 
Green Corps team will revegetate the blow-out with 
appropriate indigenous species. A community planting day 
in woodland behind the blow-out and guided woodland 
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...9ue Longmore 


walks are planned for 30 June. Conservation Volunteers 
Australia will also be participating on this day. 


Local schools, Queenscliff and St Aloysius Primary, will be 
involved in the breeding and release of Bridal Creeper 
biocontrol agents at sites within the Narrows woodland 
during the winter months. Through presentations, displays, 
plant identification and weed workshops, SBICMC will 
encourage the general community to become actively 
involved in the care of the woodland. 


To build up a ‘living landscape’ picture of the area, Natural 
Resource Management students from Gordon TAFE will be 
assisting with baseline weed and indigenous flora surveys at 
one of the community involvement sites during July. 
Planning is also underway with members of the Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club and Gordon TAFE to potentially carry 
out small mammal trapping and invertebrate surveys in mid 
to late June or July. 


SBICMC would be most interested to hear from GFNC 
members who may have anecdotal information, 
historical data or photos about the flora, fauna and 
avifauna in the Narrows dune system. 


With local knowledge, exchange of information and 
combined community and local government action we have 
a great opportunity to protect and conserve one of the all too 
few remnants of Coastal Moonah Woodland Community on 
the Bellarine Peninsula. 


Please contact Sue Longmore if you can assist or wish more 
information. 


Sue Longmore, Coastal Officer, Swan Bay Integrated 
Catchment Management Committee. 

PO Box 52, Queenscliff 3225. Phone: (03) 5258 1836 BH. 
email: long54@bigpond.net.au 


Out and About 


Wishful thinking 
Had | been a gannet, | might not have done so much 


damage to myself when | fell down the stairs and bashed my p i TAS 


head against the brick wall. Gannets have specially 
strengthened skulls and inflatable air sacs under the skin of 
their face and chest, which let them dive into the water at 
speeds of up to 145 km/h. It is as if they are wearing crash- 
helmets and air-bags. 


Lying flat and immobilised on my back in the middle of the 
night, | felt as encased as an earwig and wished for its 
wings. 'When an earwig pulls its delicate wings backwards, 
each folds up along a score of clever hinges into an areaa 
fifth of its extended size and disappears beneath a wing 
case. Move the folded wing forward and it unfolds and locks 
into position for flight, tissue-thin but self-braced and strong 
enough to pull the insect off the ground and through the air 
with the ease of any eagle flying’.' Not all earwigs have 
wings, and their 'forceps' are mainly used defensively for a 
menacing effect, although they can also capture and carry 
prey. The male's forceps are curved, while those of the 
female are straight. There are about 60 native earwig 
species, including the giant Titanolabis colossea, 55 cm 
long, that lives in the wet forests of the eastern Australian 
coast. | would not want to meet that one in the dark. 


From a different hospital bed... 

Something unusual caught my eye in the narrow strip of 
garden outside the fence of the Geelong Hospital in Ryrie 
Street. It looked like a brown flower with a centre filled with 
chocolate powder, but | knew it was a fungus, because | had 
another at home which | had found at Rice Reserve some 
years ago. It was an 
earth ball, 
Scleroderma cepa, 
that had dried out 
from last season, after 
splitting open to 
release spores. The 
outer skin had then 
hardened 
(scleroderma = hard 
skin). 





An earth ball, Scleroderma cepa. 


Responses to rain and drought 

Since the rain in mid-May, fungi have been popping up all 
around the Geelong district, even in our home gardens. 
Edible mushrooms Agaricus sp. and poisonous Yellow 
Stainers Agaricus xanthodermus, shiny-capped Volvariella 
speciosa, Lawyer’s Wigs Coprinus comatus, piles of orange 
Gymnpilus junonius growing on dead wood, and others | 
have yet to identify. 


When Jerringot was still in the grip of drought, with shiny 
mud split into jigsaw shapes, plants were recolonising the 
bare patches. Monkey-flower Mimulus repens spread out in 
carpets of tiny dark green leaves and mauve flowers. Water 
Ribbons Triglochin procerum popped up in the cracks. 
Cotula coronopifolia with its round yellow button flowers 
formed dense mats. Previously regarded as native to 
Australia, more recently as a South African import, it is 
widespread in marshy areas throughout the world and at 








... Valda Dedman 


Jerringot the Water 
Buttons were 
certainly helping to 
keep the soil in 
place, as were other 
more obvious 
weeds. In time they 
will be drowned, 
although some may 
survive on the 
muddy edges. As it 
returns to a more 
watery state, it will 
be interesting to 
watch the process, 
similar to, but 
different in scale, 
from a much larger 
wetland 
regeneration 
undertaking in 
northern Victoria. 


Monkey-flower Mimulus repens 
spreads out over the mud at Jerringot. 


The Victorian 
government is to 
return Lake Mokoan 
near Benalla, to a 
natural wetland, a 
huge restoration 
project costing more than $2.5 million. Formerly Winton and 
Greens swamps, the lake, formed in the late 1960s by the 
diversion and damming of the Broken River and Holland’s 
Creek, was an environmental disaster, resulting in the death 
of hundreds of red gums, the loss of aquatic vegetation and 
fauna, algal blooms and turbidity. A great deal of research 
time and money has already been spent on the project. The 
change from water storage facility to wetland will also 
change the focus of use to more passive recreation such as 
nature walks, kayaking and camping. The Winton swamp 
was originally an ephemeral wetland and is expected to be 
dry three or four times each century. 


Cotula coronopifolia and grass 
recolonising the mud at Jerringot. 





| Pe See 
Water Ribbon in mud crack at Jerringot. 


1. Drayson, N. (2007) Love and the platypus, p.126, Scribe, 
Melbourne. This was my hospital reading, a novel with a not very 
impressive story, but many fascinating (and accurate) glimpses 
of natural history. 
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Local Lorikeets 
Valda Dedman, Bird Group, May 2007 
...Barry Lingham 


Nae is a long term member of the GFNC and her talk 
to the Bird Group centred on the historical records of 
lorikeets in the Geelong area and some of the interesting 

physiology possessed by lorikeets. The Swift Parrot was 

also included as it shares many similarities. 


Taxonomy 

The Parrot Family Psittidae is split into two main sub- 
families. Lorikeets are very specialised parrots in a sub- 
family all of their own, the Loriinae. The name 'Lorikeet' 
comes from the Malay 'lori' + 'keet' from Parrokeet. 





All Australian lorikeets and the Swift Parrot were first known 
as Psittacus. Then they were revised as their special 
characteristics were recognised: 


Lorikeets have specialised brush-tipped tongues. They 
can have the hairs relaxed (top) or erect for feeding 


Trichoglossis (Hairy tongue) Vigors & Horsfield 1827 (bottom), 

Lathamus (Latham's parrot) Lesson 1830 

Glossopsitta (Tongue parrot) Bonaparte 1854 The Swift Parrot's tongue (below) is also brush-tipped and 

Psitteuteles (combination of Psittidae and euteles 'perfect') itis the only non-lorikeet that can raise or lower the bristles 
Bonaparte 1854 for feeding. 


There are 53 species of lorikeet worldwide. They appear to 
have arisen in New Guinea and radiated west to Sulawesi 
and Bali, east to Pitcairn Island and south to Australia. 
There are six species In Australia in three genera. Five are 
found in the Geelong district in two genera—Trichoglossis 
& Glossopsitta 

e Rainbow Lorikeet 

e Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 

e Musk Lorikeet 

e Purple-crowned Lorikeet 





e — Little Lorikeet Characteristics of Lorikeets 
Hybrids between these species exist in this region, 
especially on the Bellarine Peninsula. Lorikeets have specialised adaptations to feed on nectar 

and pollen: 

The taxonomy of the Swift Parrot is still a little unclear. It is e comparatively narrow and protruding bills 
grouped in a different sub-family and belongs to the e brush-tipped tongues—very specialised 
Platycercini, the Broad tailed Parrots, which include the e non-muscular gizzard, smaller than seed-eating 
Rosellas, Ringnecks and the Neophema grass parrots parrots of similar weight 
such as the Orange-bellied Parrot. However, like lorikeets, e compound glands arranged linearly along wall of 
it has a ‘brush’ tongue and eats nectar and pollen. Is this proventriculus 
convergent evolution, or is the Swift Parrot just a little- e nectar stored in crop, that enlarges to 
advanced form of the Lorikeets? Or, is it a case of evolving accommodate it 


by adapting to a specialised relationship with its main 


llen digested in simple intestine. 
habitat tree, the Tasmanian blue gum Eucalyptus globulus? ae AE N TD 


They are almost entirely arboreal and are very active when 
feeding, clinging and climbing all over flowering branches. 
They are nomadic and travel and feed in noisy flocks. The 
colouration is green, the bodies are bullet-shaped and they 
are fast fliers. Sexes are similar. 


Lorikeet tongues 

Lorikeets have tongues that have brush-like hairs. Brushes 
are very good at holding liquid, such as nectar. Brushes are 
also good at sweeping dry matter, such as pollen. Other 
nectar eating species such as honeyeaters and silvereyes 


Food and feedin 
also have brush tongues. 00 ing 


The diet is almost exclusively nectar and pollen, mainly 
from flowering trees. Nectar provides carbohydrate for 
energy and pollen gives protein. Fruit may also be eaten. 
They feed in the canopy, in groups. Several species may 
feed in the same tree. They feed at the beginning and end 
of the day, and rest up around midday, perhaps some 
distance away from the feeding area. 





The brush-tipped tongue of a honeyeater. 
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The feeding techniques can be very precise. The tongue 
can work its way around a flower head, gathering pollen 
and rolling it into balls before swallowing. Sometimes, they 
may prise the cap off a bud and pick nectar off bunched-up 
stamens. They do not take many anthers or stigmas. 


A single bird can gather nectar from 500 flowers in two 
hours. The nectar is stored in the crop, which becomes 
inflated. 


Rainbow Lorikeet Trichoglossis haematodus 

e Largest distribution of any lorikeet worldwide 

e the most numerous parrot in New Guinea 

e 20 subspecies or races 

e in Australia race moluccanus along E coast 

e collected in Australia at Botany Bay in 1770. 

Sir Charles Belcher noted that this species became rare 
around Geelong after 1887. In recent history, it has become 
a moderately common, breeding, resident since 1970s. It 
may have re-established from cage escapees. It is found 
predominantly in wooded urban areas, particularly Geelong, 
Ocean Grove, Werribee and appears to be extending its 
range. 


Scaly-breasted Lorikeet Trichoglossis chlorolepidotus 

e Smaller than Rainbow 

e  interbreeds with Rainbow and other lorikeets 

* uncommon, few breeding records, but hybrids with 
other lorikeets occur 

e movements unknown 

e local population in Ocean Grove 

e occasional records in Geelong and elsewhere in 
Bellarine Peninsula. 


Swift Parrot Lathamus discolor 
e Some differences to the lorikeets are: 


° gizzard more muscular than lorikeets, less 
than granivorous parrots 

° wider diet than lorikeets 

° voice more 'musical' than lorikeets, a mellow 
piping call 

° specialised habitat may have led to 


migratory behaviour. 

e Dependent on Tasmanian Blue-gum for survival— 
breeding habitat seriously depleted. 

e The whole population migrates to the mainland during 
winter to find food. Longest migration (400 km) of any 
parrot. 

e Begin to leave Tasmania mid-February. Most have left 
by end of April. Leave from north coast near 
Launceston, during daylight hours without stopping. 
Would take 5 hours to cross Bass Strait. 

e Arrive Bellarine Peninsula, Mornington Peninsula, also 
East Gippsland, then move further north. 

e Return late August—early September 

e Total population only 2000 mature individuals—third 
most endangered in Australia—nationally endangered 

e Box-lronbark forests of northern Victoria important as 
food source—winter flowering. 

e The distribution in South Eastern Australia closely 
matches that of the Musk Lorikeet. 


Musk Lorikeet Glossopsitta concinna 

Given this name because has a distinct musky odour. 

Itis a moderately common breeding resident in the Geelong 
region. It is found in flowering eucalypts in forests, 
woodlands, urban areas. Large flocks are seen in April/ 
May. This species was hunted in earlier times because of 
its liking for fruit. Many thousands were wiped out. 


Belcher wrote of the Musk Lorikeet: Stand under a tree in 
blossom and watch carefully. The leaves move: there is a 
Musk Lorikeet twisting and turning, as happy upsidedown 
as any other way, provided he can get the last drop of 
sweet juice from the calyx. In the end he usually pulls the 
flower off, and the carpet of fallen blossoms under a tree 
betrays the presence of the busy green pilferers. All the 
time he is feeding, the Musk Lorikeet keeps up an 
intermittent accompaniment of little gurgles of satisfaction; 
in the air between trees he gives full tongue. 


Little Lorikeet Glossopsitta pusilla 

Belcher noted that the Dog Rocks, Batesford, is a spot 
rarely untenanted by small roving bands of this Lorikeet. In 
Geelong today, it is an uncommon breeding resident, found 
in flowering eucalypts in woodlands or urban areas. 

It is Known to eat mistletoe berries, but merely nibbles at 
the soft juicy part and does not swallow seed. In mixed 
groups of lorikeets, they tend to feed highest in the canopy. 


Purple-crowned Lorikeet Glossopsitta porphyrocephala 
This species ranges along the south of the continent, from 
south west of Western Australia to Victoria. They are listed 
as vulnerable in New South Wales. In the Geelong district, 
they are common breeding residents. 


They are found in the flowering eucalypts in woodlands or 
urban areas. Belcher noted that they were the most 
common lorikeet. 


Identification of Lorikeets. 

e Red underwings in Rainbow, Scaly-breasted, Swift 
Parrot and Purple-crowned Lorikeets. 

e Swift Parrot and Rainbow Lorikeets have long tails. The 
Swift Parrot is sleeker in outline. 

e In Tasmania, only Musk and Swift Parrots are found. 

e Only Rainbow and Little Lorikeets can be found in 
northern Queensland. 

e Lorikeets have a high-pitched ‘screech’. 

e Swift Parrot—a more musical call with bursts of high- 
pitched tinkling. 

e Rainbow Lorikeet—a musical rolling screech, slightly 
deeper than Musk Lorikeet. 

e Scaly-breasted Lorikeet—higher-pitched, but similar to 
Rainbow Lorikeet. 

e Musk Lorikeet—rolling screech, higher-pitched than 
Rainbow Lorekeet. 

e Purple-crowned Lorikeet—thin quick zit or zit-zit. 
Little Lorikeet—thin, quick, slightly-rolling zit or zit-zit, 
more metallic than Purple-crowned Lorikeet. 


Source for illustrations: Emu 73 (1973), p166 
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Mammal report 


.. [revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions 


07.04.07 
12.03.07 


Short-beaked Echidna 
Brush-tailed Phascogale 


Serendip Sanctuary. Digging-in when disturbed. 
Sheoaks. Attack in a hen-house resulted in four hens killed and the 


others 'traumatised'". 


Koala 01.04.07 

plantation. 
07.04.07 
15.05.07 
18.05.07 


28.3.07 


Koala 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Sugar Glider 


19.05.07 
19.05.07 
16.01.07 
25.03.07 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Red-necked Wallaby 
Feral Goat 
European Rabbit 

to the fur. 


Serendip Sanctuary. Observed in Manna Gum. 

Anglesea Road at Merrijig Creek. Road-killed. 

Moriac. Road-killed. 

Brisbane Ranges, Sawpit Gully Road. They were seen gliding 
through the trees at about midday. 

Forest/Gundrys Roads, Anglesea. Grazing on pasture near houses. 
Forest Road, near Gum Flats Road. A large male, road-killed. 

You Yangs, Big Rock circuit. Including a large male. 

Grey Street, Bacchus Marsh. Pale coloured with an orange tint 


You Yangs. Observed walking on the ground in a Sugar Gum 


GMc 
TPe 


FSm 
MSG 
MSG 
RWo 


MHe 


Observers: CPa, Cambria Parkinson; GMc, Glenn and Gordon McCarthy; FSm, Fred Smith with Ken Simpson and Murray Bouchier 
(per Tom Fletcher) ; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; MSG, Mammal Survey Group; RWo, Russell Woodford reported on Birdline Victoria (per 


Marilyn Hewish), TPe, Trevor Pescott. 


he hen-house, in the list above, where the birds were killed 

is on the Schulz property next door to the East property 
where we caught a phascogale in April. Although a phascogale 
was not seen at the hen-house, it seems likely one was 
responsible. 


The Sugar Glider was seen by the three bird-observers who 
were unable to explain why the gliders were out in the middle 
of the day. Nor could they see any suitable hollow from which 
they were disturbed. 


Neil McInnes, on his way to the mammal trapping site, found 
the Red-necked Wallaby injured on the road. It died before the 
'Help for Wildlife’ team arrived. 


| wasn't sure who was best to contact at the time but when | 
met Trevor | was fortunate enough to park right near a ‘help 
for injured wildlife’ sign so rang the number. My suggestion is 
that people save the number in their mobile phone as It is a 
statewide service that can be used wherever we travel. 
Number is 0417 380 687 - Alpha Wildlife 


You can also call the RACV Emergency Roadside Assistance 
number (24-hour service) and they will pass on the details to 
the relevant wildlife rescue service. Ph. 13 11117. 

Neil McInnes 





Mammal trapping 

Despite putting 40 traps—20 large and 20 small Elliotts—on a 
site where some mammals were digging-up and eating small, 
sub-surface fungi, and leaving them there for four nights—from 
17-21 May—we did not catch anything. The area was along 
Forest Road, between Gundrys Road and Gum Flats Road, on 
the north side, and it had been burnt a month prior to our 
attempt. The traps were set in both burnt and adjacent un- 
burnt bush. 


We had assumed that the fungi-eaters were Southern Brown 
Bandicoots; their presence was established by hair-tubing 
along Gundrys Road (an ANGAIR activity) and a road-killed 
bandicoot was reported by Alison and Phil Watson about 12 
months ago from near where we trapped. The Watsons have a 
property on Portreath Road a short distance to the north-east 
from our trap site, and they have seen what they believe to be 
bandicoots there. 
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SO we were reasonably confident that we would catch 
bandicoots on our site. 


It is possible that something other than bandicoots was eating 
the fungi, and the holes where the fungi were dug-up were not 
as conical as | had imagined they should be if made by 
bandicoots. Black Wallabies which are in the area will eat 
fungi, and so do Long-nosed Potoroos although there is no 
evidence they are found here. 


The distribution of both Southern Brown and Long-nosed 
Bandicoots in the Geelong district deserves further research, 
and we will continue to look for both species over the coming 
years. 


pe 





g a” aii A EE nB; A 7 ; D 
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One of the fungi dug up and eaten, leaving only the shell. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 





Trapping dates 
In conjunction with the other work being done at the Narrows, 
Queenscliff [see p.6], we will be mammal trapping as follows: 


Wednesday 20 June, meet at the Narrows at 1.00 pm to set 
traps 

Thursday 21st, Friday 22nd and Saturday 23rd, meet at 
8.00 am to check the traps. 

For more details please contact Trevor phone 5243 4368 or 

email ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


Easter delights at Gum Flats Waterhole 


ur recent glorious Easter weather provided perfect 

birding conditions around Gum Flats behind 
Anglesea. A small pond beside the road in the otherwise 
stony dry creek was clearly going to be the only water 
source for the area and a likely bird haven. Within a dark 
wattle grove, perched behind a broad messmate trunk, | 
watched the avifauna reveal itself. 


White-naped and Brown-headed Honeyeaters came and 
went over the morning in noisy flocks of 6—10 birds, 
plunge-diving into the water and fluffing and preening on 
adjacent branches. A Crested Shrike-tit cautiously 
followed with some plunges and also drinking from a well- 
used branch that disappeared into the water. Grey Shrike- 
thrush and Yellow Robin quietly emerged from the 
undergrowth and joined a noisy and confiding Grey 
Fantail. Several immature Crimson Rosellas inched their 
way down branches to cautiously drink and a female 
Golden Whistler appeared across the water. Brown 
Thornbills, White-browed Scrubwren, Superb Fairy-wrens 
and Red-browed Finches all drank from the shallow 
margins protected by thick undergrowth. Eastern Spinebill 
and Yellow-faced Honeyeaters appeared transiently to 
drink and just as quickly disappeared. A shy Bassian 


..John Newman 


Thrush spent more than 15 minutes in and around the 
water's edge, curiously gathering dry moss and grass and 


dropping it in the water but seemingly not retrieving it while 
| was present. 


As the big dry continues to affect us all, this small oasis 


highlighted the value of a scarce resource for birds and 
birder alike. 


Swan Bay Environment Association 
Working bees are held at the nursery at 79 Nelson Rd 
and we propagate indigenous plants. Interested workers 
are invited to come along for even a small amount of time 
on the following dates. 


Friday 8 June 9-12 


Tuesday 12 June 9-12 


Thursday 21June 9-12 
Monday 25 June 9-12 
Wednesday 4 July 9-12 
Monday 16 July 9-12 
Tuesday 24 July 9-12 
Thursday 2 Aug 9-12 
ALSO the 3rd Sunday of each month 10-12 
Contact Felicity 5258 2559 





Orange-bellied Parrot survey summaries 


...Craig Morley 


H ere is a Summary of the 13-27 May 2007 May counts. Sincere thanks to all of you who searched for these beautiful and 
critically endangered parrots. The next surveys/searches are scheduled for 15 July and 9 September 2007. 


Location Orange-bellied 
Parrot 

Lake Connewarre (delta islands & 

S mainland) 


Blue-winged 


Observers 
Parrot 


7 ~100 Peter Menkhorst, Steve Touhey, Graeme Tribe 
& Annette Hadden. 


Thompson, Paul Hackett & Trevor Owen. 
C a a 
il Bryant Attwood 


n 
n 
n 
n 


Macafee 
p a 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Brisbane Ranges, Thursday 24 May 2007 


...Polly Cutcliffe 


t was windy! In fact, at times it was blowing a gale, but Kay had Wedge-tailed Eagles demonstrated their prowess in battling the 


done her homework and we managed to record 36 species at 
three locations—part of the Ted Errey Circuit, Sawpit Gully and 
Durdidwarrah Reservoir. The highlight was the sighting of four 
Spotted Quail-thrush, the first seen by some members; two 


Bird list White-faced Heron 
Whistling Kite 
Musk Duck Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Black Swan Brown Falcon 
Australian Shelduck Eurasian Coot 


Australian Wood Duck Common Bronzewing 
Pacific Black Duck Crested Pigeon 
Hoary-headed Grebe Galah 

Little Pied Cormorant Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Little Black Cormorant Muck Lorikeet 


windy conditions. 


The bush is regenerating prolifically post-fire, and identifying 
some of the plants provided added interest for the nine members 
and one visitor who attended. 


Crimson Rosella Magpie-lark 
White-throated Treecreeper Willie Wagtail 

Superb Fairy-wren Australian Magpie 
Spotted Pardalote Pied Currawong 
Brown Thornbill Grey Currawong 
Buff-rumped Thornbill Little Raven 

Red Wattlebird White-winged Chough 
Flame Robin House Sparrow 
Spotted Quail-thrush 





Grey Shrike-thrush 36 species 


A Whistling Kite family 


further chapter in the life of the Whistling Kite family of St 
Laurence Park, Lara, Victoria, Australia. [See Geelong 
Naturalist Vol. 42.9, p10] 


Our watching visits to the nest area, to observe all moving things 
on land and in the sky, resulted, on 6 April 2007, in us spotting 
the female (F) Whistling Kite in the nest. The male (M) was 
nearby, a happy couple indeed. 


9 April F still in brooding mode—disturbed by passing 
Galahs she lifted off the nest but was back in two 
seconds. M nearby. Second brood this season. 


14 April F still in nest. 

11 May Chick being fed! 

12 May Two chicks? A fleeting glimpse. 

14 May M brings rat to the nest. F arrives, M leaves. F 
feeds chick. 


Letter to the Editor 


N ot long after | joined the Geelong Field Naturalists last 
year, | noticed an article by Valda Dedman on Jerringot. In 
it she mentioned that some non-indigenous trees and shrubs 
would be removed and that there would be a temporary loss of 
habitat and shelter for the smaller birds. My husband reading 
this said 'What do they do, pack a bag and go on holidays?’. | 
replied, 'No, they die.’ | was tempted to write in then and it was 
the recent Jerringot Report in the April 2007 issue of Geelong 
Naturalist that reminded me. 


Why do we have to remove non-indigenous trees and shrubs 
when they supply food and shelter for wild birds? Why can't we 
plant the indigenous plants beside these non-indigenous and 
wait until they can support the birds before removing the 
offenders, especially in these times of drought, the birds and 
wild animals are doing it hard? 


Being also a member of Angair, | am aware of the benefits of 
indigenous plants. | would just like people to think of the current 
wildlife these plants are supporting before marching in and 
destroying. 

Cheryl West-Lau, Torquay Vic. 
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...Colin and Elizabeth Goldberg 


19 May M and F, observed for 45 minutes, on the wing, 
hunting, but repeatedly passing over the nest. 


Meanwhile 40 Pelicans, those beautiful ships of the sky, passed 
us by. Their passing was punctuated by very large flocks of ibis 
also winging home. 


Suddenly a third Whistling Kite in flight approached the nest. M 
and F immediately attacked. First the F locked talons with the 
interloper and the two birds cartwheeled earthward before 
breaking their grip. M attacked and for some seconds locked 
talons and cartwheeled. 


We wondered, with the time and effort it took for the M and F to 
‘see it off’, whether the interloper was a fledgling from last season 
returning home! 


Butterfly report 
...Valda Dedman 


he butterfly season is probably over until warmer weather 

arrives. Cabbage Whites were still flying in the second 
week of May, when Trevor Pescott recorded them in Belmont. 
On 16 May, after a damp, foggy start to the day, an Australian 
(Yellow) Admiral was stretching its wings in the sun on my 
letterbox at Highton. Since then | have had no more reports, but 
you never know what might turn up. 


For consistency, the geographical area to be covered will be the 
same as for the GFNC bird report and mammal atlas. Please 
send any observations to me at dedmanv@iprimus.com.au or 
69 North Valley Road Highton 3216 or by phone 5243 2374. A 
description will help if you cannot identify the species. Include 
numbers, time of day and weather, behaviour and habitat 
(garden, woodland etc.) that may be relevant. 


Observations can also be emailed to the GFNC email address 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au . 


Reptile report 


Mainland Tiger Snake 26.05.07 


...Lorraine Phelan 


On the Barwon Downs-Forrest Road near Centre Road, on a 


warm, sunny day. It had been hit by a vehicle and was injured, 
so | put it off the bitumen onto the earth shoulder. Next morning it 
had gone, either recovered (| hope) or its body taken over-night 


by a fox or other scavenger. 





Observers: TPe, Trevor Pescott 


FNC member, Tom Fletcher, passed on to me a copy 

of the newsletter of the Friends of the Helmeted 
Honeyeater. He thought one article of relevance to our 
reptile reports. 


The following is an excerpt from a report by DSE 
employee Bruce Quinn. He is commenting on Helmeted 
Honeyeater nesting results in the Bunyip State Park: 


All 11 fledglings of the 2006/2007 breeding season had 
been produced at Site | by three pairs. One fledgling came 
from a supplemented nest; an eight-day-old captive-bred 
chick was placed into a nest containing two wild nestlings 
of the same age and all three successfully fledged. 
However, some nests had failed at Site 1 and the Mike 
Harrison/Australian Deer Association remote video camera 
recorded a Tiger Snake taking a nestling from one nest. A 
fourth pair had bred at Site 1 unsuccessfully; the female of 
this pair had firstly produced two unsuccessful nest 
attempts with a different male on the private property. 


Site 2 did not fare nearly as well as Site 1 with respect to 
breeding success. In the Previous Newsletter | wrote of 
the loss of the breeding male and the dispersal of his mate 
after that event. Other releasees dispersed as well until 
just two birds remained at the site, a May 2005 releasee 


TPe 


(male) and a March 2006 releasee (female); the two had 
paired and subsequently produced two unsuccessful nest 
attempts. A new remote camera purchased by the 
Recovery Team recorded a Tiger Snake raiding the 
second nest, the second instance of this species of 
predator taking Helmeted Honeyeater nestlings. This pair 
of Helmeted Honeyeaters dispersed soon after, initially to 
parts unknown, but eventually re-appeared at the private 
property north-east of Site 1, as four other Site 2 birds had 
earlier done. Five of these six birds from Site 2 were still 
on the farmland in January (2007), while a sixth had 
shifted to Site 1. Only a single sighting of a Helmeted 
Honeyeater had occurred at Site 2 after mid-December 
(2006). 


Results from the nest camera work meant that perspex 
had been added to four nest shrubs and any adjacent 
shrubs or eucalypts that had trunks, branches or foliage 
connecting to the nest shrubs in an effort to keep Tiger 
Snakes from reaching Helmeted Honeyeater nests. Two of 
these four nests had fledged young; the reason(s) for the 
other two failing was not known. | am extremely indebted 
to Mike Harrison for doing much of this work. 


Reproduced with permission from the He Ho Herald, Newsletter of the 
Friends of the Helmeted Honeyeater Inc., Autumn 2007, Ed. 73, Vol. 19, 
No 1. 


Plant Group 


A range of Victorian and temperate Australian 
specimens were brought to our May meeting for 
identification. 


The microscope now complete with its special lamp 
enabled a closer examination of the bladders of Utricularia 
gibba (see May magazine). The anatomical features of 
plants, and the minute insects which inhabit them, when 
magnified are fascinating; this aspect could be a future 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture subject. 


Dianella, Eremophila, Goodenia and Hakea species were 
identified. Of particular interest was a plant, the seeds of 
which drifted into my garden recently; my neighbour had 
been given the plant by a Melbourne friend. Araujia 
sericifera (ex Brazil) has become a common weed of inner 
urban Melbourne gardens and has naturalised at a few 
metropolitan sites and at Shepparton. The common name, 
Cruel Plant, refers to the syndrome by which butterflies or 
moths may be caught by their long proboscis while 
seeking nectar, usually to be released later with the 
pollinium clipped onto the proboscis. It is also cruel to 


...Dick Southcombe 


humans—the white sap can severely irritate skin and 
cause blindness. Don't rub your eyes when weeding. 


A wider Geelong Flora Lecture will be held on our 12 June 
meeting night. More details on p. 16. 





Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Utricularia gibba 
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Eco Book Group 
Unbowed: My Autobiography by Wangari Maathai 


.. Janet Massey 


WW aroari Maathai's recently published autobiography is struggles and in 2004 was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 


an enjoyable and interesting read from many 
perspectives. Born in 1940 in Kenya her life's journey is 
set against her country’s journey from colonialism, civil 
conflict leading to independence and the new born 
democracy's descent into human rights abuses and 
corruption. 


As a very much loved child of a small farming community 
she developed a strong connection to and reverence for 
the earth. Having gained a PhD in biology and university 
employment in Nairobi, marriage and motherhood 
followed. 


Wangari become aware that the fertile land that had fed its 
people so abundantly in her childhood had been badly 
degraded by deforestation and that the plight of rural 
women and children was dire. She developed an 
arrangement whereby rural women were paid to grow tree 
seedlings and plant and nurture them in their local 
environs. Later she also became involved in political 


for her 'contribution to sustainable development, human 
rights and peace’. Wangari's story is inspirational on a 
personal level and the environmental/political issues have 
many parallels and echoes in Australia today. 


Friends of Mud Islands 


Weeding 

Weeding and Victoria Wader Study 
Group bird count 

Weeding 

Weeding 

Alternate excursion 

Weeding 

Seagrass monitoring and weeding 


24 June 
1 July 


22 July 

26 August 
October 

23 September 
25 November 


Please email fomislands@yahoo.com.au to register for 
any of these trips or phone Felicity on 5258 2559. 
More information on http://home.vicnet.au/~fomi 





Bird observations May 2007 


spreys are found along all the coastline of the 

Australian mainland, except for the Victorian coast 
and much of Tasmania. It was therefore a significant 
sighting made by Gordon in the Black Rock—13th Beach 
area in late April. Another sighting, possibly the same bird, 
had been reported from Lake Elizabeth in the Otways 
some weeks before. It would be terrific if this species was 
to become established in the local area. It was pleasing to 
note nine raptor species observed in the past month. 


Fuscous Honeyeaters and Yellow-plumed Honeyeaters 
are usually birds found in northern Victoria, but they 
sometimes visit the Brisbane Ranges during the autumn- 
winter period. Marilyn, Dean and Ton managed to see 
both species in late April. 


Vernon Cohen passed on information given to him from 
the owner of a shack on Avalon Beach. The owner 
reported a great commotion on the morning of Anzac Day 
as clouds of small waders massed along the beach area. 
They finally all took off and very few waders have been 
seen at the site since. It is presumed that this was the start 
of the northward migration for these birds. 


Brush Bronzewings are uncommon in the region and 
difficult to observe. A female gave us all a treat during the 
Mid-week Bird Group outing to Lake Elizabeth by walking 
some 150 metres along the track, keeping about 10 
metres ahead of our group. Rob was able to take photos, 
one of which is published here. 


April has seen the arrival of several robin species—the 
Flame, the Pink and the Rose, to areas close to Geelong. 
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... Barry Lingham 


What a delight it is to see these lovely birds. Much louder 
visitors are the many Musk Lorikeets that have descended 
in large numbers throughout the area and also the 80 or 
so Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos that have been in the 
Geelong urban area. 
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A female Brush Bronzewing, Lake Elizabeth. 


Photo: Rob Ganly 


The following observations are a selection of those 
submitted. All records will be published in the annual 
Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie 
Lingham; BN, Ben Newman; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; 
DR, David Rantall; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; 
LCl, Lynne Clarke; LM, Lib Macpherson; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; RFo, Richard Fossett; RGa, Rob Ganly; RT, Rosemary 
Turner; TSc, Ton Schat; VWD, Valda Dedman 


Species Number 
Great Cormorant 3 

Cattle Egret 11 
Osprey 1 


Black Kite 
Australian Hobby 


Common Greenshank 
Double-banded Plover 
Hooded Plover 

Brush Bronzewing 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Date 
19/4 
7/5 
26/4 


8/5 
25/4 


19/4 
19/4 
11/5 
26/4 
22/4 


23/4 
29/4 
30/4 
April-May 
April/May 


1/5 
6/5 
9/5 
10/5 


Comments 
Point Henry 
Balyang Sanctuary, flying NW at 0915. 
Black Rocks, disturbed from feeding while 


perched on the rocks. Flew E still holding prey. 
Distinctive flight, with wings drooped in the glide. 


Limeburners Bay 


Tobin Park and foreshore, Queenscliff, chasing 


migrating Yellow-faced Honeyeaters. 

Point Henry wetlands 

Point Henry wetlands 

Thirteenth Beach, four adults and a juvenile. 
Lake Elizabeth, a female bird. 

Highton, flying N-NW at 0950. 


Queens Park, flying NW at 0830. 
Wandana Heights, flying N at 1030. 
Highton 

Eastern Park 


North Valley Rd, Highton 


Forrest, flying E in the morning. 
Zillah Crawcour Reserve, Newtown 
Portarlington, in pine trees. 
Queens Park, flying E. Also 11/5. 


Observer 
RGa 
BAt 
GMc 


JH 
CMo, LM 


RGa 

RGa 

BL 

RGa, GFNC 
BAt 


BAt 
LPh 
BAt 
CMo 


VWD, LCl 


RFo 
RGa 
DR 

RGa 


13/5 Kardinia Park, tree-hopping S through the park. 
Long-billed Corella 20/4 Ocean Grove, flying W in late afternoon. 

Musk Lorikeet April Deakin University, Waurn Ponds 

19/4 Point Henry 

7/5 Dickens Rd, Freshwater Creek 

Little Lorikeet April Deakin University, Waurn Ponds 

Swift Parrot 19/4 Point Henry, flying NW. 

11/5 Fyansford Common, flew out of stand of Ironbark 
and Tuart Gums. 

17/5 Deakin University, Waurn Ponds 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 13/5 Swan Island Golf Course, calling. 

14/5 Buckley Falls Park 

Powerful Owl 3/5 Batesford, on private property. See photo. 
Tawny Frogmouth 22/4 Barwon Valley Park 

1/5 Teesdale, a road kill. 

Yellow Thornbill Several | 1/5 Fyansford Common, in Black Wattles. 

Red Wattlebird 75+ 23/4 Queens Park, 

30+ May Newtown, small flocks seen regularly. 

1300 25/4 Queenscliff, Tobin Park and foreshore, between 
1310 and 1440, in clouds of 20—50 birds, moving 
in a general northerly direction. 

Ocean Grove, flocks flying low and quickly due E. 
Largest flock about 150 birds. Each flock flew 
within a 10 metre wide flight corridor. 

Queenscliff, flocks from S in large and small RGa 
groups for 10 minutes, then stopped abruptly. 
Brisbane Ranges, Aspera Track. 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


500+ 27/4 


100s 13/5 


Yellow-plumed Honeyeater 22/4 MHe, DHe, TSc 


Fuscous Honeyeater 22/4 Brisbane Ranges, Thompsons Rd. Also one and MHe, DHe, TSc 
two at different sites on Banksia Tk. 

Flame Robin 6/4 Ceres park 

3/5 Newtown, suburban backyard. 

10/5 Erskine Falls, Otway Ranges, a male. 

11/5 Paraparap, a male. 

13/5 Staughton Vale, a pair. 


Rose Robin Present Queens Park, a male, present April and May. 


Pink Robin 25/4 Otway Ranges, a male at Hopetoun Falls and a 
brown bird at Stephensons Falls. 

8/5 Limeburners Bay, brown birds. 

9/5 Geelong Botanic Gardens, a brown bird. 

11/5 Newtown, a brown bird in suburban garden. 
16/5 Queens Park, a brown bird. 

Spotted Quail-thrush 22/4 Brisbane Ranges, Aspera Track. Others heard. MHe, DHe, TSc 
Dusky Woodswallow 20/4 
Bassian Thrush 25/4 


Barwon River, circling over Balyang Sanctuary. BAt 











West Barwon Dam, foraging alongside track. BL, BML 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Buckley Falls area 


Thursday 28 June 
Leader: Bryant Attwood 


This is an easy walk on level, mostly sealed, track among 
the river redgums. 


Meet: 8.30 am at Buckley Falls lower carpark and 


picnic ground (adjacent to the golf course) off 

Buckley Falls Road, Highton. [Melway 451 A4] 
Finish: About 11.30 
Bring: | Morning tea 


Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 or Bryant 5243 8858 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday July 31 2007 


When the Rivers Run Dry 
by Fred Pearce 


Contact Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


Campout 


Kerang wetlands 


9-11 June 2007 


The lakes around Kerang are internationally significant 
and have a RAMSAR rating. We will explore some of the 
lakes between Kerang and Swan Hill as well as the 
Loddon River and some mallee reserves. 


Accomodation will be at the Pelican Waters (formerly 
Hiawatha) Caravan Park at Lake Charm (which does 
have water in it!). There are 4 ensuite units and 6 non- 
ensuite units on site as well as the usual caravan and 
tent sites. Phone Murray on 5457 9318. There is a shop 
and petrol at Lake Charm. 


If you want motel accommodation there are several at 
Kerang, about 10 minutes south of Lake Charm. 


Please contact Lorraine if you are attending. 
Ph. 5243 0636 or Iphelan @bigpond.com.au 
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Excursion 


Barwon River at Winchelsea 
Sunday 17 June 


Leader: Neil Mcilnnes 


Meet: 9:00 am at rear of Geelong Botanic Gardens on 
the corner of Eastern Park Circut & Holts Road to 
car pool 
or 9.45 am at Winchelsea (if coming from Geelong 
cross the Barwon River and turn left immediately 
into the Barwon Hotel car park, then drive down to 
the river bank). 

Bring: all the usual things, lunch, snacks & drinks, wet 
weather gear 


We will be looking at instream and riparian vegetation 
along the Barwon in and around Winchelsea before 
moving to a site a few kilometres upstream on private 
property where there are some great old remnant River 
Red Gums 


For more details contact Neil McInnes Ph. 0408 102 802 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
12 June 2007 
Valuing riparian vegetation 


Greg Peters, CCMA 


Greg Peters is the River Health coordinator with the 
Corangamite Catchment Management Authority. He will 
focus his talk on streamside and instream flora. 


Arrive 7.00 pm at the GBG Meeting Room for tea/coffee/ 
chat. Lecture commences 7.30 pm. 


RSVP Annette Zealley, Director of GBG Ph. 5227 0379 
or email <azealley@geelongcity.vic.gov.au> 


For further information contact Dick Southcombe on 5243 
3916. 


Mailing roster 


June: Tibor & Joan Korn 
July: Peter Williams 











GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 


President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 
Secretary Tim Billington 
Treasurer Deborah Evans 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 
Committee Member Lynne Clarke 

X " Bruce Lindsay 

1 i Neil Mclnnes 


Lorraine Phelan 
Diana Primrose 
Hans Streefkerk 
Peter Williams 


5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 

5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
5243 0636 lpbhelan@bigpond.com.au 

5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 

5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 

5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 





Coming events 


JUNE 2007 


5 General Meeting: Biodiversity conservation within the 
Corangamite Region: Lessons learnt—Chris Pitfield 
Campout: Kerang Wetlands. Leader: Lorraine Phelan 

12 Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Valuing Riparian 
Vegetation—Greg Peters 

17 Excursion—Barwon River environment. Leaser: Neil 
McInnes 

20-23 Mammal trapping—The Narrows, Queenscliff 

21 Bird Group 

28 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Buckley Falls area. 
Leader: Bryant Attwood 


JULY 2007 


3 General Meeting: Astronomy—Frank Baker 

10 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

12 Mid week Excursion: Behind the scenes tour of Earth 
Sciences collection at the Melbourne Museum 
Leader: Deborah Evans 
Bird Group: The Hooded Plover Project—Grainne 
Maguire 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Eco Book Group 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


Monbiot, George (2006) Heat: How to Stop the Planet Burning, Allen Lane (an imprint of Penguin Books), 2006. 


Monbiot works from the more severe estimates that the rich nations need to reduce their greenhouse gas emissions 
by 90 per cent by 2030 in order to prevent global warming accelerating beyond our control, and then attempts to work 
out how this could be achieved using realistic strategies. It's at once depressing and energising! Chapter 2 "The 


denial industry’ is particularly intriguing. 


Deborah Evans 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 June, 2007. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details and a copy of 'Guidelines for Authors' phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 


expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 


Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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